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tions.) By and large, organized institutions of education were major characteristics of
traditional civilizations.
The third great transformation of man is the modernization process whereby
civilized, urban builders developed new modes of production and distribution of goods
based upon the use of inanimate power and more efficient tools, and new social
institutions increasingly nationalized, secularized, and popularized. This modernization
process began as early as 500 years ago in parts of western Europe and took the form
of the industrial revolution some 200 years ago. Traditional forms of civilization in
other parts of the world have been affected by the modernization process only in the
past 50 to 100 years; in some parts of the world the process has only just begun. At
the basis of the resulting third slagc of human development, modern civilization, are
widespread systems of organized education.
We may be at the beginning of a fourth great transformation in the human
career, a process whereby modern man is becoming cosmopolitan man. This process is
made possible by a technological and organizational revolution based upon universal
education and upon electronic forms of information gathering, storing, retrieval, and
dissemination, as well as upon electric and nuclear power, which have produced an
enormous increase in the speed of transmission of energy and transportation of
material things. Whatever the fourth stage in human society may come to be called,
worldwide catmene or postmodern civilization, it will require a suitable education to
bring it into being and to sustain it.
For more than 5,000 years the process of civilization building has been appear-
ing at different times and places in various parts of the world; and for 500 years the
process of modernization has been proceeding quite unevenly around the world. As a
result, some whole societies today can be characterized as predominantly modern or as
predominantly traditional. At the same time, even the most traditional of contempor-
ary civilized socielics now have some modern forces or modernizing agents at work in
them. At the other extreme, the most modem of contemporary societies contain
pockets where traditional ways of life continue relatively untouched by the moderniz-
ing forces in the society.
The contemporary world thus witnesses the coexistence of the second, third,
and possibly the fourth stage of human development. Even though there are few, if
any, pure folk society groups left anywhere in the world, the historical process by
which prccivilized folk societies are touched and changed by civilization continues to
operate; this modernization process not only continues but is accelerating throughout
the world. The role of education in these major transformations of the human career
has never had the attention it deserves. The formative influence of education in the
process of civilization building in its traditional, modern, and worldwide forms
deserves a hard and creative look. Unfortunately, this book cannot tell the whole
story; it can only guess at it, as it some day may be told after a great deal of
painstaking and imaginative research in historical, comparative, and international
education has been carried forward.